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This is a proud claim by the man who did more than any other to break down the barriers that in earlier days constrained economists to a much narrower sphere and whose extensive contributions to the study of the family have earned him an undisputed claim to the title of father of the new home economics.
Gary S. Becker, together with his colleagues and disciples,4 has developed neoclassical models of the family as a unit that is rational in the sense that it maximizes its well-being. These models explain the family's behavior by using relative prices and income as the main variables.5 The models are elegant in their simplicity, and a growing volume of sophisticated empirical research shows that they do make a contribution to the understanding of household behavior. However, they ignore many interesting and important aspects of a far more complex reality, and have only limited explanatory power and even less success in predicting changes over time.6 Furthermore, the underlying assumption that people always behave rationally leads to the baffling implication generally found in this work that all outcomes are in some sense optimal (Blau, 1977). Also, that assumption all too often leads to a tacit endorsement of the status quo.
The cornerstone of this theory of rational household behavior is that rather than acting in response to the dictates of tradition, husband and wife are expected to allocate their time according to relative advantage so they can maximize the amounts of commodities available to the family.7 At the same time, one finds frequent references to women's household and child-rearing duties, while husbands help their wives with
4 Becker's seminal work was "A Theory of the Allocation of Time" (1965). Since then a great deal of work has been done to apply economic tools to the nonmarket sectors. Much of the original work was done by scholars trained and/or located at the University of Chicago and Columbia University, often under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic Research. A substantial portion of the articles published have appeared in the Journal of Political Economy, published by the University of Chicago.
5 While the members of this school of economics would acknowledge no affinity for Karl Marx, it is difficult to avoid the impression that they too attach very great importance to economic variables as the fundamental basis of much of human behavior.
6 As Clair (Vickery) Brown (1980) points out, for instance, numerous models of labor force participation uniformly underestimated by far the extent of its change. And some of them were mistaken in predicting the direction of the change. As Goode (1974) states, Becker's suggestion that late marriages and difficulty of divorce will be correlated is not substantiated by the facts.
7 The possibility that the family itself is an inefficient unit, which cannot take advantage of the economies of scale as could a commune, is never considered. Perhaps even more surprising, in view of the fact that Becker was a pioneer in suggesting that employers may forego profit maximization in order to indulge their taste for discrimination, is the failure to consider that spouses may forego maximization for a variety of personal reasons, and that traditions act as constraints on maximizing models.
